Homer’s Contest 


Preface. 

If one speaks of humanity , thus at bottom lies the idea that wants 
to be that which separates and distinguishes the human being from 
nature. But in reality there is no such separation: the things named 
“natural” qualities and those named genuinely “human” have insepa¬ 
rably grown together. The human being, in his highest and noblest 
forces [Kraften], is wholly nature and carries her uncanny double char¬ 
acter in himself. His fearsome capacities, held as they are as inhuman, 
are perhaps even the fruitful soil out of which alone all humanity can 
grow forth into emotions, deeds, and works. 

Thus the Greeks, the most human [humansten] human beings of 
ancient times, have a strain [Zug] of cruelty, of tigerish lust to annihi¬ 
late, in them: a strain which even is very visible to us in that mirror 
image of the Hellenes overgrown into a grotesque, in Alexander the 
Great, but also in their whole history just as much so in their mythol¬ 
ogy, which must put into anxiety us who come up against it with the 
soft concept of modern humanity. When Alexander had the feet of the 
brave defender of Gaza, Batis, bored through, his body bound, living, 
to his chariot, in order to drag him around under the scorn of his sol¬ 
diers : 1 thus is this the disgust-arousing caricature of Achilles, who mis¬ 
treated the corpse of Hector nightly through a similar dragging around; 
but even this strain [Zug] has for us something offensive and horrible 

1 According to Hegesius of Magnesias as cited in F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente 

der griechischen Historiker (Leiden, 1940-1941), 142.5. 
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[Grausen] infused into it. We look here into the abyss of hatred. With 
the same feeling we stand, so to speak, also before the bloody and insa¬ 
tiable self-laceration of two Greek parties, e.g., in the Corcyrean revo¬ 
lution . 2 When the victor in a battle of cities, according to the right of 
war, executes the collected male citizenry and sells all the women and 
children into slavery, thus we see, in the sanction of such a right, that 
the Greek thought [erachtet] of letting his hatred stream outward com¬ 
pletely as a serious necessity; in such moments he alleviated the feel¬ 
ing that had become compressed and swollen: the tiger hurried forth, a 
voluptuous cruelty looked out of his fearsome eye. Why must the 
Greek sculptor stamp ever again war and battles in countless repeti¬ 
tions, stretched-out human bodies, whose sinews are strained by hatred 
or by the wantonness 3 of triumph, crooked wounded, rattling out 
[their] dying? Why did the whole Greek world exult at the images of 
battle of the Iliad] I fear that we do not understand this “Greekly” 
enough, indeed that we would shudder if we should for once under¬ 
stand it Greekly. 

But what lies behind the Homeric world as the birth womb of 
everything Hellenic? In this we will already have been lifted off and 
away over the pure material melding by the extraordinarily artistic 
determinateness, rest, and purity of the lines: its colors appear to us, 
through an artistic deception, lighter, milder, warmer, its human 
beings, in this colorful, warm lighting, better and more sympathetic - 
but where do we look when we, no longer led and protected by the 
hand of Homer, stride backward into the pre-Homeric world? Only 
into night and horror [Grauen], into the product of a fancy accustomed 
to the horrible. Which earthly existence do these loathsome-fearful 
Theogonistic myths [Sagen] mirror again: a life, over which alone the 
children of the night , quarrel, lust, deception, old age, and death rule. 
Let us think of the hard-to-breathe air of the Hesiodic poem still con¬ 
densed and darkened and without all the softening and purifying that 
streamed out over Hellas from Delphi and from numerous seats of the 
gods: let us mix this thickened, Boeothian air with the dark volup- 

2 Thucydides, Book III, paragraphs 70-85; cf. also The Wanderer and His 

Shadow , section 31. 

3 Or “arrogance” or “high spirits.” 
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tuousness of the Etruscan; then such a reality would squeeze a mythic 
world out of us in which Uranus, Kronos, and Zeus and the battles of 
the Titans must be thought of as a relief [Erleichterung]; battle is, in 
this brooding atmosphere, grace [Heil], salvation [Rettung]; the cruel¬ 
ty of victory is the peak of life’s jubilation. And as in truth the concept 
of Greek justice [Rechte] has developed itself out of murder and atone¬ 
ment for murder, thus also a nobler culture takes its first victory laurel 
from the altar of atonement for murder. Afterwards that bloody age cut 
a deep tidal furrow into Hellenic history. The names of Orpheus , 4 of 
Musaus 5 and their cults betray the results to which the uninterrupted 
spectacle [Anblick] of a world of battle and cruelty pressed - to disgust 
in existence, to interpretation of this existence as an expiating punish¬ 
ment, to belief in the identity of being there [Dasein ] 6 7 and being guilty 
[Verschuldetsein]. But precisely these results are not specifically 
Hellenic: in them Greece touches upon India and generally upon the 
Orient. The Hellenic genius had ready still another answer to the ques¬ 
tion, “What wants a life of battle and victory?” And it gives this answer 
in the whole breadth of Greek history. 

In order to understand it, we must set out from the fact that the 
Greek genius considered the at-one-time so fearsomely present drive 
as allowed and as entitled : the thought that a life with such a drive as 
its root would not be worth living was located during the Orphic turn. 
Battle and the pleasure in victory became recognized: and nothing 
divides the Greek world from ours so much as the coloration , leading 
from here, of individual ethical concepts, e.g., of Eris 1 and of envy. 

4 Orpheus was the mythical son of Apollo and a Muse. He was a singer of 
wondrous power. He used this power to descend into Hades to rescue his 
lover Eurydice but failed. As a mortal who had traveled to the under¬ 
world, he became known as a possessor of secret or special wisdom. He 
was killed by Bacchic maenads, and the Bacchic mystery cults adopted 
him as their figurehead. 

5 Musaus, whose name means “he of the Muses” was also a mythical 
singer, closely connected to Orpheus and regarded by some as his son. 
Poems attributed to Musaus are associated with the Eleusian mystery 
cults. 

6 Or “existence.” 

7 This is the name of the personified concept of strife or discord. 
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As the traveling Pausanias on his wanderings through Greece vis¬ 
ited the Helicon, an original ancient exemplar of the first didactic 
poem of the Greeks, the “Works and Days” of Hesiod, was shown to 
him, inscribed upon lead plates and badly ravaged by time and weath- 
er. Yet he recognized this much, that it, in opposition to the usual 
exemplars, did not possess at its peak that little hymn to Zeus ; 8 9 rather 
it began immediately with the declaration, “There are two goddesses 
Eris upon the earth .” 10 This is one of the Hellenic thoughts most wor¬ 
thy of noting and is worthy to be impressed upon those coming in right 
at the entrance gate of Hellenic ethics. “If one has understanding, one 
wants to praise the one Eris just as much as to blame the other; for 
these two goddesses have a wholly separate kind of temperament 
[Gemtithsart]. For the one promotes the bad war and discord, the cruel 
one! No mortal suffers her willingly; rather under the yoke of need 
they render the heavy, burdensome Eris honor, according to the decree 
of the immortals. This one was born, as the older, to black night; but 
the other one Zeus, ruling on high, planted in the roots of the earth and 
among men as a much better thing. She drives even the unskilled 
[ungeschickten] man to work; and when one who lacks property looks 


8 Pausanias, Description of Greece, Book IX, Ch. 31.4: “The Boeotians 
dwelling around Helicon hold the tradition that Hesiod wrote nothing but 
the Works , and even of this they reject the prelude to the Muses, saying 
that the poem begins with the account of the Erises.” W. H. S. Jones, 
translator. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961. 

9 The part lacking is the first ten lines of the Works and Days : “Muses of 
Pieria who give glory through song, come thither, tell of Zeus your father 
and chant his praise. Through him mortal men are famed or unfamed, 
sung or unsung alike, as great Zeus wills. For easily he makes strong, and 
easily he brings the strong man low; easily he humbles the proud and 
raises the obscure, and easily he straightens the crooked and blasts the 
proud - Zeus who thunders aloft and has his dwelling most high. Attend 
then with eye and ear, and make judgments straight with righteousness. 
And I, Perses, would tell of true things.” Hugh G. Evelyn-White, transla¬ 
tor. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1974. 

10 Works and Days , line 11: Ouk apa pobvov epv ’Epibcov yevoq, aXX eni 
yaiav eiat boco. “So, after all, there is not one species of Eris, but over 
the earth there are two.” Cf. The Wanderer and His Shadow , section 29. 
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upon another who is rich, thus he hurries to sow in a similar way and 
to plant and to appoint the house well; neighbor competes with neigh¬ 
bor, he strives toward prosperity. This Eris is good for human beings. 
Even the potter resents the potter and the carpenter the carpenter, the 
beggar envies the beggar and the singer the singer .” 11 

The last two verses, which treat of odium figulinum , 12 appear to 
our scholars as inconceivable in this place [Stelle]. According to their 
judgment the predicates “resentment” and “envy” fit only to the 
essence of the bad Eris; wherefore they make no bones [keinen 
Anstand nehmen] about designating the verses as inauthentic and as 
winding up in this place [Ort] by accident. But for this they must have 
been inspired, unnoticed, by another ethic than the Hellenic: for 
Aristotle feels no offence in the relation of these verses to the good 
Eris . 13 And not Aristotle alone; rather the collected Greek antiquity 

11 This is Nietzsche’s translation of Works and Days , lines 12-26. Nietzsche 
seems to make a few changes to the text; at least his translation does not 
correspond to the texts of Hesiod presently known. Nietzsche changes 
“love” in line 14 to “suffer” (cf. Preliminary Drafts #15 and #16, where 
Nietzsche has “love”), he changes the birth order to make the bad Eris 
older - which seems to suit Nietzsche’s purposes. He substitutes the prop¬ 
er name “Zeus” for the designation “Son of Kronos” or “Son of Time 
[Chronos].” Nietzsche omits from line 18 the fact that Zeus lives in the 
ether (see Preliminary Draft #16). He may have changed a bit the sense 
of how or where Zeus planted the good Eris. He substitutes “human 
beings” for “mortals” in line 24 (see Preliminary Drafts #15 and #16). 
Finally, Nietzsche has “carpenter” for tsktovi (artisan or craftsman) in 
line 25. 

12 Latin for “potter’s hatred.” The Greek here is Kepapeix; Kepapei Koxeei; 
Aristotle quotes this at Rhetoric 138lb21 and 1388a6, and he alludes to 
it at Nicomachean Ethics 1155a35-bl. 

13 In the Rhetoric , just after quoting Hesiod at 1388a6, Aristotle soon draws 
a distinction between envy [to (|)0oveiv] and jealousy or emulation [6 
ijjAxx;]: “Emulation therefore is virtuous and characteristic of virtuous 
men, whereas envy is base and characteristic of base men; for the one, 
owing to emulation, fits himself to obtain such goods, while the object of 
the other, owing to envy, is to prevent his neighbor possessing them” 
(1388a23-26). A little earlier, he put it this way: “And those whose rivals 
we are, or by whom we wish to be emulated [£r|?io\)o0ca] but not envied 
[(|)0ov£iG0ai] - these we either like or wish to be friends with them” 
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thinks otherwise about resentment and envy than we do and judges like 
Hesiod, who at one time designates one Eris as evil, namely that one 
which leads human beings to hostile wars of annihilation against one 
another, and then again prizes another Eris as good, who as jealousy, 
resentment, envy entices human beings to action, but not to the action 
of a war of annihilation, rather to the action of the contest. The Greek 
is envious and feels this quality not as a blemish, rather as the effect of 
a beneficent divinity: what a cleft of ethical judgment between us and 
him! Because he is envious, he also feels with every excess of honor, 
riches, brilliance, and fortune [Gluck], the envious eye of a god rests 
upon him and he fears this envy; in this case it warns him of the tran¬ 
sitoriness of every human lot, he dreads 14 his fortune and offering the 
best therefrom he humbles himself before the divine envy. This idea 
[Vorstellung] does not, as it were, alienate him from his gods: their sig¬ 
nificance is therewith circumscribed in opposition, that with them the 
human being may never dare a contest, he whose soul blushes jealous¬ 
ly against every other living being. In the battle of Thamyris with the 
Muses , 15 of Marsyas with Apollo , 16 in the gripping fate of Niobe 17 
appear the terrible opposition to one another of two powers that may 
never fight with one another, of human being and god. 


(1381b24—25), John Hendry Freese, translator. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. 

14 Or “grants.” 

15 Thamyris was a Thracian singer who boasted he could win a contest even 
with the Muses. As punishment he was blinded and made to forget his 
skill. Cf. Iliad, Book II, lines 594-595. 

16 Marsyas was a satyr or a silenus who either invented the aulos (a flute¬ 
like instrument) or snatched it up when Athena discarded it. He chal¬ 
lenged Apollo to a competition - his aulos against Apollo’s cithara (a 
kind of lyre). Upon losing, Marsyas was strung from a tree and flayed 
alive. 

17 Niobe was the mythical daughter of Tantalus and wife of Amphion. She 
had a very large family varying in accounts from five to ten children of 
each sex. She boasted she was superior to Leto, mother of Apollo and of 
Artemis, who had only one of each. Apollo shot down all of Niobe’s sons 
and Artemis all of her daughters. The weeping Niobe was turned into a 
rock on the face of Mount Sipylus with water flowing down it like tears. 
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18 

But the greater and more sublime a Greek human being is, so 
much brighter does the ambitious flame break out from him, consum¬ 
ing each one who runs with him on the same course. Aristotle once 
made a list of such hostile contests in the grand style: among them the 
most conspicuous example is, that even one dead can still entice a liv¬ 
ing one to consuming jealousy . 19 Thus namely Aristotle designates the 
relationship of the Kolophonian Xenophanes 20 to Homer. We do not 
understand in its strength this assault upon the national hero of the 
poetic art, if we do not think to ourselves, as later even with Plato, as 
the root of the assault the monstrous lust even to walk in the place of 
the overturned poet and to inherit his fame. Every great Hellene pass¬ 
es on the torch of the contest; in each great virtue a new greatness 
catches fire. If the young Themistocles , 21 in thinking of the laurels of 
Miltiades 22 could not sleep , 23 thus his early-awakened drive first 

18 Or “elevated.” 

19 In Diogenes Laertes Lives II.5.46 (Life of Socrates), Diogenes attributes 
the following to Aristotle, “as Homer was assailed in his lifetime by 
Syasras, and after his death by Xenophanes of Colophon, so too Hesiod 
was criticized in his lifetime by Cercops, and after his death by the afore¬ 
said Xenophanes.” Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1954, R. D. 
Hicks translator. 

20 Xenophanes of Colophon was a poet, theologian, and natural philosopher 
who lived around 545 B.C. He attacked Homer and Hesiod for portray¬ 
ing the gods as behaving in ways unbecoming for even mortals. 

21 Themistocles (c. 524-459 B.C.) was an Athenian politician and the victo¬ 
rious commander of the Greek forces during the Persian invasion and 
architect of the battle plan at Salamis, the decisive naval battle. 

22 Miltiades (sixth to fifth century B.C.) was the Athenian general held 
responsible for the decision to fight (victoriously) the Persians at 
Marathon. 

23 Plutarch, Life of Themistocles , Ch. 3: “It is said, indeed, that 
Themistocles was so carried away by his desire for reputation, and such 
an ambitious lover of great deeds, that though he was still a young man 
when the battle with the barbarians at Marathon was fought and the gen¬ 
eralship of Miltiades was in everybody’s mouth, he was seen thereafter to 
be wrapped in his own thoughts for the most part, and he was sleepless 
o’ nights, and refused invitations to his customary drinking parties, and 
said to those who put wondering questions to him concerning his change 
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unchained itself in the long rivalry 24 with Aristides 25 up to that singu¬ 
larly noteworthy, purely instinctive genius of his political action, 
which Thucydides describes for us . 26 How characteristic the question 
and the answer is, if a noted opponent of Pericles is asked whether he 
or Pericles is the best wrestler in the city and gives the answer: “Even 
when I throw him down, he denies that he has fallen, he reaches his 
intention and persuades those who saw him fall .” 27 

If one quite wants to see that feeling unveiled in its naive expres¬ 
sions, the feeling of the necessity of the contest if the health of the state 
should endure, then one should think of the original sense of 
ostracism : as, e.g., the Ephesians express it with the exile of Hermador, 
“Among us no one should be the best: but if someone is it, then let him 
be elsewhere and with others .” 28 For wherefore should no one be the 
best? Because thereby the contest would be exhausted and the eternal 
basis of life of the Hellenic state would be endangered. Later ostracism 
received another position with respect to the contest: it is employed 
when the danger is manifest [offenkundig] that one of the great ones 
from among the contesting politicians and party leaders feels enticed, 
in the heat of the battle, to harmful and destroying means and to dubi- 


of life that the trophy of Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep.” 
Bernodotte Perin, translator; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. 

24 Plutarch portrays Themistocles and Aristides as long term opponents 
whose rivalry began in private over a lover and grew out into the public 
sphere {Life of Themistocles, Ch. 3). 

25 Aristides (sixth to fifth century B.c.) was an Athenian politician and lead¬ 
ing member of the aristocratic faction and opponent of Themistocles. He 
was sometimes referred to as “the just.” 

26 Thucydides, Book I, paragraphs 90-93. 

27 Plutarch, Life of Pericles, Ch. 8. 

28 Heraclitus, Fragment 121: d^iov ’E^eoion; f)P r lSbv d7tdy^ao0ai 7taoi 
Kai xoiq dvriPoiq xrjv noXiv KoruaA,i7telv oixiveq 'EpjioScopov av8pa 
ecomcov ovf|ioxov e^epa^ov (^dvxeq- fpecov pr|5e eiq ovfjiaxoq eaxco, ei 
5e \xr\, dMri xe Kai pex aXkwv. “All the Ephesians from youth upward 
deserve to be carried off to prison and to leave the city to those not yet 
come to manhood, for they threw out Hermodorus, the most advantaged 
man of them, saying, “There will be among us not even one most advan¬ 
taged, but if such there be, [let him be] elsewhere and with others.” 
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ous coups d’etats . 29 The original sense of this odd arrangement, how¬ 
ever, is not that of a vent, rather that of a means of stimulation: one 
removes the over-towering individual, thereby now again the contest 
[Wettspiel] of forces awakes: a thought that is hostile to the “exclusiv¬ 
ity” of genius in the modern sense, but which assumes that, in a natu¬ 
ral order of things, there are always more geniuses who reciprocally 
incite [each other] to deeds, as they also reciprocally hold [each other] 
within the borders of measure. That is the kernel of the Hellenic con- 
test-idea: it abhors solitary mastery and fears its dangers; it requires, as 
a means of protection against the genius - a second genius. 

Every gift must unfold itself in fighting; thus commands the 
Hellenic, popular pedagogy: whereas the newer educators have in the 
face of nothing so great a shyness as in the face of the unchaining of 
so-called ambition. Here they fear self-seeking as “evil in itself’ - with 
the exception of the Jesuits, who are therein minded like the ancients 
and therefore are enabled probably to be the most effective educators 
of our time. They appear to believe that self-seeking, i.e., the individ¬ 
ual, is only the most powerful [kraftigste] agent, but its character as 
“good” and “evil” essentially comes from the goals after which it 
stretches out. But for the ancients the goal of the agonal education was 
the welfare of the whole, the state [staatlichen] society. Every 
Athenian, e.g., should develop himself in the contest so far as to be of 
the highest usefulness to Athens and to bring the least harm. There was 
no ambition up into the unmeasured and the not-to-be-measured as 
with most of modern ambition: the youth thought of the well-being of 
his mother city when he, for the sake of the contest, ran or threw or 
sang; he wanted to increase its fame in his own; he consecrated to his 
city’s gods the garlands that the judges [Kampfrichter] reverently set 
upon his head. Every Greek felt in himself, from childhood on, the 
burning wish to be an instrument of the salvation of his city in the con¬ 
test of the cities: therein was his self-seeking enflamed, therein was it 
reined in and closeted. Therefore the individuals in antiquity were 
freer, because their goals were closer and more graspable. The modern 
human being, on the contrary, is generally crossed by infinity like the 

29 Nietzsche does not use French here, and I hope this phrase can be under¬ 
stood as ordinary English. 
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swift-footed Achilles in the parable of the Eleatic Zeno: infinity hems 
him in, he does not once catch up with the turtle . 30 

But just as the youths to be educated would be educated with one 
another by contesting, so were again their educators in a contest among 
themselves. Mistrusting-jealously, the great musical masters, Pindar 31 
and Simonides, strode forth next to one another; in a contesting man¬ 
ner the sophist, the higher teacher of antiquity, encountered other 
sophists; even the most general kind of instruction, through the drama, 
was only conferred on the people under the form of a monstrous 
wrestling match of the great musical and dramatic artists. How won¬ 
derful! “Even the artist resents [grollt] the artist!” And the modern 
human being fears nothing so much in an artist as the personal impulse 
to battle, whereas the Greek is familiar with the artist only in the per¬ 
sonal battle. There where the modern human being smells the weak¬ 
ness of a work of art, the Hellene seeks the fount of its highest power 
[Kraft]! That, which, e.g., with Plato, is of special artistic significance 
in his dialogues, is mostly the result of a contest with the art of the 

30 This refers to the one of Zeno’s famous paradoxes of motion that deals 
with a race between Achilles and a turtle that is given a head start: “And 
there are four arguments of Zeno about motion, which give indigestion to 
those who unravel them. . . . Second is the so-called Achilles, and it is 
this: that the slowest running, will never be left behind by the fastest, 
since before that the pursuer must have come to the place the pursued set 
off from, so that the slower is necessarily always in front by some 
amount. But this is the same argument as the bisecting, but differs in that 
the dividing of the magnitude taken beforehand is not in half. The not 
catching up with the slower follows from the argument, but it comes 
about by means of the same thing as the bisecting (for in both, the mag¬ 
nitude being divided in some way, the not coming to the end follows, but 
in this one it is piled on that not even will the one represented as fastest 
in the tragedies do so in pursuing the slowest)” Aristotle, Physics, 
239M0-25, Joe Sachs translator; New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1998. 

31 Pindar was a lyric poet born about 518 B.c. and reputed to live for 81 
years. 

32 Simonides was a Greek poet born about 556 B.c. and reputed to live for 
90 years. Pindar was held by some in antiquity to have attacked 
Simonides as a “Muse for hire;” see Isthmian Odes , II, line 6. 
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rhetors, the sophists, and the dramatists of his time, invented for the 
purpose that he at last could say: “Look, I can do that also, what my 
great rivals can do; indeed, I can do it better than they. No Protagoras 33 
composed such beautiful myths as I, no dramatist such an animated 
and captivating [fesselndes ] 34 whole as the Symposium, no rhetor has 
authored such a speech as I put into the Gorgias - and now I reject that 
altogether and condemn all imitative art! Only the contest made me 
into a poet, into a sophist, into a rhetor!” What a problem opens itself 
to us there, when we ask after the relation of the contest to the con¬ 
ception of the work of art! 

Let us take away, on the contrary, the contest form from Greek life, 
thus we see immediately in that pre-Homeric abyss a horrible wildness 
of hatred and lust to annihilate. This phenomenon shows itself unfor¬ 
tunately so frequently when a great personality was removed from a 
contest through a monstrously brilliant deed and was hors de con- 
cours 35 according to his own and to his fellow citizens’ judgment. The 
effect is, almost without exception, an appalling [entsetzliche] one; and 
if one usually draws the conclusion from these effects that the Greek 
had been incapable of enduring [ertragen] fame and fortune [Gluck]: 
thus one should speak more precisely that he was not able to bear [tra- 
gen] fame without further contest, fortune at the conclusion of a con¬ 
test. There is no clearer example than the final destiny of Miltiades. 
Through an incomparable result at Marathon [he was] placed upon a 
singular peak and raised far beyond, above every fellow struggler: he 
feels in himself a low, revenge-seeking lust awake toward a citizen of 
Para with whom he had an enmity ages ago. In order to satisfy this lust 
he misuses his reputation, the state’s power and civic honor, and dis¬ 
honors himself. In a feeling of failure he falls into unworthy machina¬ 
tions. He enters into a secret and godless union with the priestess of 
Demeter, Timo, and at night trespasses in the holy temple from which 
every man was excluded. As he has sprung over the wall and comes 
ever nearer to the holiness of the goddess, suddenly the fearsome hor- 

33 Protagoras of Abdera (c.49(M-20 b.c.) was the most famous of the 

sophists of the Greek world. 

34 More literally, “chaining.” 

35 French for “outside of the concourse,” meaning “with no possible rivals.” 
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ror of a panicky terror falls over him: almost collapsing and without 
reflection [Besinnung] he feels himself driven back, and springing 
back over the wall, he tumbles down lamed [gelahmt] and badly hurt 
[schwer verletzt]. The siege had to be lifted, the people’s court await¬ 
ed him, and a disgraceful death presses its seal upon a brilliant hero’s 
career, in order to darken it for all posterity. 36 After the battle at 
Marathon the envy of the heavenly ones seized on him. And this divine 
envy catches fire when it sees a human being without any contenders, 
without opponents, upon a singular height of fame. Only the gods does 
he now have next to him - and therefore he has them against him. But 
these seduce him to an act of hubris, and under it he collapses. 

Let us mark well that as Miltiades perished, so perished the noblest 
Greek states as they, through service and fortune, had arrived from the 
race course at the temple of Nike. Athens, which had annihilated the 
independence of its allies and punished with rigor the revolts of the 
downtrodden [Unterworfenen], Sparta, which after the battle of 
Aegospotamoi 37 made hold its superiority over Hellas in still much 
harder and more cruel ways, have also, after the example of Miltiades, 
through acts of hubris brought about their perishing, 38 as a proof there¬ 
by that without envy, jealousy, and contesting ambition the Hellenic 
state, like the Hellenic human being, degenerates. It becomes evil and 
cruel; it becomes revenge-seeking and godless; in short, it becomes 
“pre-Homeric” - and then it merely requires a panicky terror in order 
to bring it to a fall and to smash it. Sparta and Athens surrender them¬ 
selves to Persia, as Themistocles 39 and Alcibiades 40 had done; they 
betray the Hellenic after they had given up the noblest, Hellenic basic 
thought, the contest: and Alexander, that coarsened copy and abbrevi¬ 
ation of Greek history, now invents the Hellene of the whole world 
[Allerwelts-Hellene] and so-called “Hellenism.” 

Ended on 29 December 1872 

36 See Herodotus, Histories , Book VI. 133-136. 

37 Naval defeat of Athens by Sparta in 405 B.C.; cf. Xenophon, Hellenica , 
Book 11.10-32. 

38 Or “decline.” 

39 See Thucydides, Book 1, paragraphs 135-138. 

40 See Thucydides, Book VIII, paragraphs 45 ff. 
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Homer’s Contest 

15. Compare the entire essay. (Mp XII 3, 2-13.) 

What is humanity? There at bottom lies the idea that wants to be that 
which separates and distinguishes the human being from nature? 

But the human being, in his highest forces [Kraften], is wholly 
nature and carries her uncanny double character in himself. His fear¬ 
some capacities are the fruitful soil out of which alone his noblest 
deeds and words grow, and those specifically designated as “human.” 

Thus the Greeks have in them a tigerish lust to annihilate and cru¬ 
elty: strains which in the barbarically overgrown mirror image of the 
Hellenes, in Alexander, are very visible, but also in their whole histo¬ 
ry just as much so in their mythology, which puts into anxiety us who 
come up against it with the soft concept of modern humanity. When 
Alexander had the feet of the brave defender of Gaza, Batis, bored 
through, his body bound, living, to his chariot, in order to drag him 
around under the scorn of his soldiers, 107 thus is this the disgust-arous¬ 
ing caricature of Achilles, who mistreated the corpse of Hector night¬ 
ly through a similar dragging around: but even this strain [Zug] has for 
us something offensive and horrible [Grausen] infused into it. We look 
here into the abyss of hatred. With the same feeling we stand, so to 
speak, also before the bloody and insatiable self-laceration of two 
Greek parties, e.g., in the Corcyrean revolution. 108 When the victor in 
a battle of cities, according to the right of war, executes the collected 
male citizenry and sells all the women and children into slavery, thus 
we see, in the sanction of a right , that the Greek thought [erachtet] of 
letting his hatred stream outward completely as a serious necessity: in 
such moments he alleviated in a fully pleasant way the feeling that had 
become compressed: the tiger hurried forth, a voluptuous cruelty 
looked out of his fearsome eye. 

Why must the Greek sculptor stamp ever again war and battles in 
countless repetitions, stretched-out human bodies, whose sinews are 
swollen by hatred or by the wantonness 109 of victory, crooked wound- 

107 See footnote 1 of Homer. 

108 See footnote 2 of Homer. 

109 Or “arrogance” or “high spirits.” 
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ed, rattling out [their] dying? Why did the whole Greek world exult at 
the images of battle of the Iliadl I fear that we do not understand this 
“Greekly” enough, indeed that we would shudder if we should for once 
understand it Greekly. 

But what lies behind the Homeric world as the birth womb of 
everything Hellenic? In this we will already have been lifted off and 
away over the pure material melding by the extraordinarily artistic 
determinateness, rest, and purity of the lines: its colors appear to us, 
through an artistic deception, lighter, milder, warmer, its human 
beings, in this colorful, warm lighting, better and more sympathetic - 
but where do we look 110 when we, unled by the hand of Homer, 
stride 111 backward? Only into night and horror [Grauen], into the prod¬ 
uct of a fancy accustomed to the horrible: which earthly existence do 
these horrible Theogonistic myths [Sagen] mirror again: a life, over 
which alone the children of the night, quarrel, lust, deception, old age, 
and death rule. Let us think of the hard-to-breathe air of the Hesiodic 
poem still condensed and darkened and without all the softening that 
streamed over Hellas out from Delphi and out from numerous seats of 
the gods: let us mix this thickened, Boeothian air with the dark volup¬ 
tuousness of the Etruscan: then the reality would squeeze a mythic 
world out of us in which Uranus, Kronos, and Zeus and the battles of 
the Titans must be thought of as a relief [Erleichterung]: battle is, in 
this brooding atmosphere, grace [Heil], salvation [Rettung]; the cruel¬ 
ty of victory is the peak of life’s jubilation. And as in truth the concept 
of Greek justice [Rechte] has developed itself out of murder, thus a 
nobler culture takes its first victory laurel from the altar of atonement 
for murder. Afterwards that bloody age cut a deep tidal furrow into 
Hellenic history: the names of Orpheus, 112 of Musaus 113 betray the 
results to which the uninterrupted spectacle [Anblick] of a world of 
battle and cruelty pressed - to disgust in existence. But precisely this 
result is not specifically Hellenic: in it Greece touches for once upon 

110 The manuscript places a question mark after “look.” 

111 Nietzsche’s manuscript here only has the first three letters of a word, 

“sch.” He might also have intended “schauen,” “look,” backwards. 

112 See footnote 4 of Homer. 

113 See footnote 5 of Homer. 
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India. The Hellenic genius had ready still another answer to the ques¬ 
tion, “What wants a life of battle and victory?” 

In order to understand it, we must set out from the fact that the 
Greek genius considered the at-one-time so fearsomely present drive 
as allowed and as entitled: the thought that a life with such a drive as 
its root would not be worth living was located during the Orphic turn. 
Battle and the pleasure in victory became recognized: and nothing so 
divides the Greek world from ours as the coloration, springing out 
from here, of individual ethical concepts, e.g., of Eris and of envy. 

As the traveling Pausanias on his wanderings through Greece vis¬ 
ited the Helicon, an original ancient exemplar of the first didactic 
poem of the Greeks, the Works and Days of Hesiod, was shown to him, 
inscribed upon lead plates and badly ravaged by time and weather. 114 
Yet he recognized this much, that it - in opposition to the usual exem¬ 
plars did not possess at its peak that little hymn to Zeus; 115 rather it 
began immediately with the declaration, “There are two goddesses Eris 
upon the earth.” 116 This is one of the Hellenic thoughts most worthy of 
noting and is worthy to be impressed upon those coming in right at the 
entrance gate of Hellenic ethics. “If one has understanding, one wants 
to praise the one Eris just as much as to blame the other: for these two 
goddesses have a wholly separate kind of temperament [Gemuthsart]. 
For the one promotes the bad war and discord, the cruel one! No mor¬ 
tal loves her willingly; rather under the yoke of necessity they render 
honor to the heavy, burdensome Eris, according to the decree of the 
immortals. This one was born, as the older, to black night: but the other 
one Zeus, ruling on high, planted in the roots of the earth and among 
men as a much better thing. She drives even the unskilled [ungeschick- 
ten] man to work: and when one who lacks property looks upon anoth¬ 
er who is rich, thus he hurries to sow in a similar way and to plant and 
to appoint the house well: neighbor competes with neighbor, he strives 
toward prosperity: this Eris is good for mortals. The potter resents the 
potter and the carpenter the carpenter, the beggar envies the beggar and 
the singer the singer.” 117 

114 See footnote 8 of Homer. 

115 See footnote 9 of Homer. 

116 See footnote 10 of Homer. 

117 See footnote 11 of Homer. 
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118 

The last two verses, which treat of odium figulinum, appear to 
our scholars as inconceivable in this place [Stelle]: according to their 
judgment the predicates “resentment & envy” fit only to the essence of 
the bad Eris; the verses are to be designated as inauthentic and as wind¬ 
ing up in this place [Ort] by accident. But for this they must have been 
inspired, unnoticed, by another ethic than the Hellenic: for Aristotle 
feels no offense in the relation of these verses to the good Eris. 119 And 
not Aristotle alone; rather the collected Greek antiquity thinks other¬ 
wise about resentment and envy than we do and judges like Hesiod, 
who at one time designates one Eris as evil, namely that one which 
leads human beings to hostile battles and wars against one another - 
and then again prizes another Eris as good, who as jealousy, resent¬ 
ment, envy entices human beings to action, but not to the action of a 
war of annihilation, rather to the action of the contest. The Greek is 
envious and feels this quality not as a blemish, rather as the effect of a 
beneficent divinity - what a cleft of ethical judgment between us and 
him! Because he is envious, he also feels with every excess of honor, 
riches, brilliance, and fortune [Gluck], the envious eye of a god rests 
upon him and he fears this envy; in this case it warns him of the tran¬ 
sitoriness of every human lot, he dreads 120 his fortune and offering the 
best therefrom he humbles himself before the divine envy. This idea 
[Vorstellung] does not, as it were, alienate him from his gods: their sig¬ 
nificance is therewith circumscribed in opposition, that with them the 
human being may never dare a conflict [Wettstreit], he whose soul 
blushes jealously against every other living being. In the battle of 
Thamyris with the Muses, 121 of Marsyas with Apollo, 122 in the touch¬ 
ing fate of Niobe 123 appear the terrible opposition to one another of two 
powers that may never fight with one another, human being and god. 

But the greater and more sublime 124 a Greek human being is, so 
much more naively does the ambitious flame break out from him, con- 

118 See footnote 12 of Homer. 

119 See footnote 13 of Homer. 

120 Or “grants.” 

121 See footnote 15 of Homer. 

122 See footnote 16 of Homer. 

123 See footnote 17 of Homer. 

124 Or “elevated.” 
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suming each one who runs with him on the same course. Aristotle once 
made a list of hostile contests: among them the most conspicuous 
example is, that even one dead can still entice a living one to consum¬ 
ing jealousy: 125 thus namely A. designates the relationship of the 
Colophonian Xenophanes 126 to Homer and Hesiod. We do not under¬ 
stand in its depth his assault upon the national poet, if we do not think 
to ourselves, as later even with Plato, as the root of the assault the mon¬ 
strous lust even to walk in the place of the overturned poet & to inher¬ 
it his fame. Every great Hellene passes on the torch of the contest: in 
each great virtue a new greatness catches fire: if the young 

127 

Themistocles, in thinking of the laurels of Miltiades could not sleep, 
thus his early-awakened drive first unchained itself in the rivalry with 
Aristides up to that singularly noteworthy, purely instinctive genius 
of his political action, as Thucydides describes it for us. 129 How char¬ 
acteristic the question and the answer is, if a great opponent of Pericles 
(Thuc.) 130 is asked whether he or Pericles is the best wrestler in the 
city, and he answers: “Even when I throw him down, he denies that he 
has fallen, he reaches his intention and persuades those who saw him 
fall.” 131 

If one quite wants to see that feeling unveiled in its naive expres¬ 
sions, the feeling of the necessity of the contest if the health of the state 
should endure, then one should think of the original sense of ostracism: 
as, e.g., the Ephesians expressed it with the exile of Hermador, 
“Among us no one should be the best: but if someone is it, then let him 
be elsewhere and with others.” ‘ For wherefore should no one be the 
best? Because thereby the contest is exhausted and the eternal basis of 
life of the Hellenic state would be endangered. Later ostracism 
received another position with respect to the contest, namely when the 
danger is manifest [offenkundig] that one of the great ones from 

125 See footnote 19 of Homer. 

126 See footnote 20 of Homer. 

127 See footnote 23 of Homer. 

128 See footnote 24 of Homer. 

129 See footnote 26 of Homer. 

130 This is Thucydides the general, opponent of Pericles, and leading mem¬ 
ber of the aristocratic faction in Athens, not the historian. 

131 See footnote 27 of Homer. 

132 See footnote 28 of Homer. 
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among the contesting politicians & party leaders feels enticed, in the 
heat of the battle, to harmful and destroying means and to dubious 
coups d’etats. The original sense, however, is not that of a vent; rather 
that of a means of stimulation: one removes the over-towering indi¬ 
vidual, thereby now again the contest [Wettspiel] of forces awakes: a 
sentiment that is hostile to the exclusivity of “genius” in the modern 
sense, but which assumes that, in a natural order of things, there are 
always more geniuses who reciprocally incite [each other] to deeds, as 
they also reciprocally hold [each other] within the borders of measure. 
That is the kernel of the Hellenic contest: it abhors and fears the dan¬ 
gers of solitary mastery, it requires, as a means of protection against 
the genius, a second genius. 

Every gift must unfold itself in fighting: thus commands the 
Hellenic, popular pedagogy: whereas the newer educators have in the 
face of nothing so great a shyness as in the face of the unchaining of 
so-called ambition. Here they fear self-seeking as “evil in itself’ - with 
the exception of the Jesuits, who are therein minded like the ancients 
and who appear to believe that self-seeking, i.e., the individual, is only 
the most effective agent, but its character as good and evil essentially 
[comes] from the goals after which it stretches out. But for the ancients 
the goal of the agonal education was the welfare of the whole, the state 
[staatlichen] society: every Athenian, e.g., should develop himself in 
the contest so far as to be of the highest usefulness to Athens and to 
bring the least harm. There was no ambition up into the unmeasured 
and the not-to-be-measured as with most of modern ambition: the 
youth thought of the well-being of his mother city when he, for the 
sake of the contest, ran or sang; he wanted to increase its fame in his 
own: he consecrated to his city’s gods the garlands that the judges 
[Kampfrichter] reverently set upon his head. Every Greek felt from 
childhood on, in himself, the burning wish to be an instrument of the 
salvation of his city in the contest of the cities: therein was his self- 
seeking enflamed, therein was it reined in and closeted. Therefore the 
individuals in antiquity were freer, because their goals were closer and 
more graspable. The modern human being, on the contrary, is general¬ 
ly crossed by infinity like the swift-running Achilles in the parable of 
Zeno: infinity hems him in, he does not once catch up with the turtle. 133 

133 See footnote 30 of Homer. 
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But just as the youths to be educated would be educated with one 
another by battling, so again taught their educators in a battle among 
one another. Mistrustingly, jealously, the great musical masters, 
Pindar 134 and Simonides, 135 stride forth next to one another: in a con¬ 
testing manner the sophist, the higher teacher of the Greeks, encoun¬ 
tered other sophists: even the most general form of instruction, through 
the drama, was only conferred on the people under the form of a mon¬ 
strous wrestling match of the great musical & dramatic artists. How 
wonderful! “Even the artist resents [grollt] the artist”: and the modern 
human being fears nothing so much in an artist as the personal impulse 
to battle, whereas the Greek is only familiar with the artist in the per¬ 
sonal battle! There where the modern human being smells the weak¬ 
ness of a work of art, the Hellene seeks the fount of its highest power 
[Kraft]! That, which, e.g., with Plato, is of special artistic significance 
in his dialogues, is mostly the result of a contest with the art of the 
rhetors, the sophists, and the artists of his time, invented for the pur¬ 
pose: “Look, I can do that also, what my great rivals can do; indeed, I 
can do it better than they: no Protagoras composed such beautiful 
myths as I, no dramatist such an animated and captivating [fesselndes] 
whole as the Symposium, no rhetor has authored such a speech as I put 
into the Gorgias - and now I reject that altogether & condemn all imi¬ 
tative art! Only the contest made me into a poet, into a sophist, into a 
rhetor!” 

What a problem opens itself to us there, when we ask after the rela¬ 
tion of the contest to the conception of the work of art! Let us take 
away, on the contrary, the contest form from Greek life, thus we see 
immediately in that pre-Homeric abyss a horrible wildness of hatred 
and lust to annihilate. This phenomenon shows itself unfortunately so 
frequently when a great personality was removed from a contest 
through a monstrously brilliant deed and was hors de concours 136 
according to his own and to his fellow citizens’ judgment. The effect 
is, almost without exception, an appalling [entsetzliche] one: and if one 
usually draws the conclusion from these effects that the Greek had 

134 See footnote 31 of Homer. 

135 See footnote 32 of Homer. 

136 See footnote 35 of Homer. 
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been incapable of enduring [ertragen] fame & fortune [Gluck]: thus 
one should speak more precisely that he was not able to endure [ertra¬ 
gen] fame without further contest, fortune at the conclusion of a con¬ 
test. There is no clearer example than the final destiny of Miltiades. 
Through an incomparable result at Marathon [he was] placed upon a 
singular peak and raised far beyond, above every fellow struggler: he 
feels in himself a low, revenge-seeking lust awake toward a citizen of 
Para with whom he had an old enmity. In order to satisfy this lust he 
misuses his reputation, authority, the state’s power, and civic honor, 
and dishonors himself. In a feeling of failure he comes upon honorless 
means of assistance. He enters into a secret union with the priestess of 
Demeter, Timo, and at night trespasses in the holy temple from which 
every man was excluded: as he has sprung over the wall and comes 
ever nearer to the holiness of the goddess, suddenly the fearsome hor¬ 
ror of a panicky terror falls over him: almost collapsing and without 
reflection [Besinnung] he feels himself driven back and springing back 
over the wall he tumbles down lamed [gelahmt] & badly hurt [schwer 
verletzt]. The siege had to be lifted, the people’s court awaited him, 
and a disgraceful death presses its seal upon a hero’s career, in order to 
dishonor it for all posterity. ' After the battle at Marathon the envy of 
the heavenly ones seized on him: and this divine envy catches fire 
when it sees a human being without any contenders, without oppo¬ 
nents, upon a singular height of fame. Only the gods does he now have 
next to him - and therefore he has them against him. But these seduce 
him to an act of bppn;, and under it he collapses. Let us mark well that 
as Miltiades perished so perished the noblest Greek states as they, 
through service and fortune, had delivered themselves from the race 
course to victory, to the temple of Nike. Athens, which had annihilat¬ 
ed the independence of its allies and punished with rigor the revolts of 
the downtrodden [Unterworfenen], Sparta, which after the battle of 
Aegospotamoi made hold its superiority over Hellas in much harder 
and more cruel ways, have also, after the example of Miltiades, 
through acts of bppn; brought about their perishing, 139 as a proof there- 

137 See footnote 36 of Homer. 

138 See footnote 37 of Homer. 

139 Or “decline.” 
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by that without envy, jealousy, and contesting ambition the Hellenic 
state, like the Hellenic human being, degenerates. It becomes evil and 
cruel; it becomes revenge-seeking and godless - and then it merely 
requires a panicky terror in order to bring it to a fall and to smash it. 
Sparta and Athens surrender themselves to Persia, as Themistocles 140 
and Alcibiades 141 had done: they betray the Hellenic after they had 
given up the noblest, Hellenic basic thought, the contest: and 
Alexander, that coarsened copy and abbreviation of Greek history, now 
invents the Persian Hellene, the Hellene of the whole world 
[ Allerwelts-Hellene]. 

16. Compare paragraphs 5 and 6. (U1 5, 97.) 

As the traveling Pausanias on his wanderings through Greece visited 
the Helicon, an original ancient exemplar of the first poem of the 
Greeks, the Works & Days of Hesiod, was shown to him, inscribed 
upon lead plates and badly ravaged by time & weather. 142 Yet he rec¬ 
ognized this much, that it - in opposition to the usual exemplars, did 
not possess at its peak that little hymn to Zeus; 143 rather it began imme¬ 
diately with the declaration, “There are two goddesses Eris upon the 
earth.” 144 This is one of the Hellenic thoughts most worthy of noting & 
is worthy right at the entrance gate of Hellenic ethics to be impressed 
upon those coming in. “If one has understanding, one wants to praise 
the one just as much as to blame the other: for these two goddesses 
have a wholly separate kind of temperament [Gemiithsart]. For the one 
promotes the bad war & feud, the cruel one! No mortal loves her will¬ 
ingly; rather under the yoke of necessity they render the heavy, bur¬ 
densome Eris honor, according to the decree of the immortals. Now 
this one was born, as the older, to black night. But the other one Zeus, 
ruling on high, living in the ether, planted in the roots of the earth & 
among men as a much better thing. She drives even the unskilled 
[ungeschickten] man to work: & when one who lacks property looks 

140 See footnote 39 of Homer. 

141 See footnote 40 of Homer. 

142 See footnote 8 of Homer. 

143 See footnote 9 of Homer. 

144 See footnote 10 of Homer. 
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upon another who is rich, thus he [hurries] to sow in a similar way & 
to plant & to appoint the house well: as neighbor he strives with neigh¬ 
bor toward prosperity. This Eris is good for mortals. Even the potter 
resents the potter & the carpenter the carpenter, the beggar the beggar 
& the singer the singer.” 145 

The last two verses appear to our scholars as inconceivable in this 
place [Stelle]: according to their judgment “resentment & envy” fit 
only to the essence of the bad Eris: wherefore they make no bones 
[keinen Anstand nehmen] about designating the verses as inauthentic 
& as winding up in this place [Ort] by accident. But here, unnoticed, 
another ethic than the Hellenic has inspired: for Aristotle feels no 
offense in the relation of these verses to the good Eris. 146 And not 
Aristotle alone; rather the collected Greek antiquity feels & thinks oth¬ 
erwise about resentment & envy than we do & judges like Hesiod, who 
at one time names one Eris as evil, namely that one which leads human 
beings to hostile battles and wars against one another, & then again 
prizes another as good, who as jealousy, resentment, envy entices 
human beings to action, contests, not to war of annihilation. The Greek 
is envious & feels this quality not as a blemish, rather as the effect of 
a beneficent divinity - what a cleft of feeling between us & him! 


145 See footnote 11 of Homer. 

146 See footnote 13 of Homer. 
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